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recipient of the gift was a lady) was engaged. 
The result of this ill-omened gift was misery and 
woe. All interest in life around the gifted one 
vanished, and was swallowed up in the remem- 
brance of the last, and expectation of the next 
mysterious revelation of the magic mirror: scenes 
of danger were pourtrayed, at sight of which the 
unhappy gazer shrieked in vain for help, and 
scenes of gaiety, which pierced her heart with 
pangs of jealous suspicion. Thereafter she was 
never happy. 

The fable has a deep and instructive moral. 
Let us profit by it. 

As Basil Marsden, until two hours past mid- 
night, wooed sleep, which would not come, his 
restless thoughts settled at length, in strong 
solicitude, upon his sister Ellen. He had not 
thought of it before; but now that Minnie had 
spoken, it came to his mind what a falling off 
there had been in the gay mirthful tone of her 
first letters; how, of late, she had written less 
frequently ; and how, without uttering a complaint, 
an occasional impetuous gushing forth of her 
young soul, in impassioned language, towards the 
sympathy and intercourse of home, might per- 
chance convey a sadder meaning than to him had 
appeared. It was well for Basil that he had not 
had the magic mirror at his command early in 
that evening. Assuredly he might have been 
tempted to use it; and, using it, he would not 
have quietly turned himself for the last time on 
his pillow, as the chimes told two, and closed his 
eyes with a stern determination to shut out all 
thoughts till the morrow. When the morrow 
eame, he smiled at the gloomy fancies which had 
oppressed him a few hours before. Before night, 
other and more formidable cares had, for the time, 
banished from his mind his imaginative anxieties 
for Elfen. 

Minnie had not exaggerated the symptoms which 
had excited her alarm for her father’s health; if 
she had known their full purport, a more intense 
anxiety would have been justifiable. Mr. Marsden 
had long battled with disease, unconscious, indeed, 
that he was its subject, and attributing to any- 
thing but the right cause, the failure of strength, 
the loss of appetite, and the occasional pain which 
he suffered, until, like a subtle enemy, it had 
subdued the outposts, and sprahg with concen- 
trated force on the citadel of life. 

Basil was seated at his desk when a hackney 
chariot drove to the door, and, a moment after- 
wards, Mr. Harebell rtished in, agitated beyond 
the power of concealment. 

“You must come home directly, Mr. Basil, 
there is no time to be lost; the coach is waiting 
to take us back ; your father 3 

Basil did not wait to hear more; snatching his 
hat from its peg, he hurried to the door and 
sprang into the coach. 

“Now, what is it, Mr. Harebell ?” he gasped, 
when the vehicle was once more in motion; “ tell 
me the worst: my father has met with an acci- 
dent—is, is——” he could not get out the word 
of fatal import, but it was understood. 

** No, no, Mr. Basil, not that; but indeed he is 
very bad. 


comfortable ; but the doctor 





He was brought home ina coach an | 
hour ago, and—and we have put him into bed | 


“How slow we are going, Mr. Harebell,” 
exclaimed Basil, in desperation ; and he thrust his 
head out of the window to urge on the driver ; the 
horses were moving on at a fast trot ;—‘‘ my poor, 
poor father! I see it all; Minnie was right, and 
I ; but what about the doctor, Mr. Harebell ? 
and what doctor is it P” 

Before they reached the Strand—and they were 
not long passing over the ground—Basil had 
learned all that Mr. Harebell could tell. Mr. 
Marsden had taken his breakfast, or rather his 
no-breakfast, as usual, and had walked, as usual, 
to his office. An hour afterwards, he was brought 
home in a coach, insensible; he had, without 
apparent cause, fainted away in the office; had 
partially revived, and again fainted, and again 
revived so as to be sufficiently sensible to request 
to be conveyed home. Hefwas therefore assisted 
into a coach by a fellow clerk, and fainted again 
on being lifted out of it. A doctor was passing 
by at the time—a marvellous coincidence it is, 
and not to be accounted for on any known princi- 
ple of attraction, that in nine cases out of ten, 
when anything serious happens in the streets— 
such, for instance, as a man falling down in a 
syncope, or from a scaffold—a doctor of some sort 
or other is sure to be passing by at the time. 
Mr. Marsden’s was not the exceptional case; a 
doctor was passing by when he was being lifted 
out of the coach, and proffered his services to the 
alarmed family, until the gentleman’s physcian or 
surgeon should arrive. Now, Mr. Marsden had 
no physician or surgeon either; so the passer-by 
remained master of the field, and after some | 
efforts, which were at length successful, to restore | 
Mr. Marsden again to consciousness, and other | 
efforts, not so successful, to calm the agitation of | 
Minnie, he had advised the immediate despatch of || 
a messenger for the gentleman’s nearest relative. 

There was a shade.of unnecessary alarm, it || 
may be, in good Mr, Harebell’s prompt obedience | 
to this advice, and a trifle or so of professional | 
mystery in the gentleman who gave it; never- || 
theless, the case was unquestionably a serious one ; 
and for many days it séenied, at Jeast to Basil and | 
Miniiie, that their father was on the border of the | 
grave. 

Be sure that in these terrible days of agonising | 
siispense, Basil had no thought but for his father || 
and his sisters; that he wrote to his employer an | 
lrgent, passionate request to be excused from || 
business, which was granted; that he called in | 


other medical advice than that which chance had || 


thrown in his father’s way, though he still 
retained the services of the “good Samaritan,” 
who had not passed by on the other side, for he | 
was a good Samaritan, and a skilful doctor as 
well, and would receive no fees for his visits and 
advice when he saw how the case stood with Basil, 
and heard the story of Mr. Marsden’s struggles in 
life from Harebell’s lips. Be sure, too, that, in 
those terrible days of dread, Basil wrote to Ellen 
and to cousin Penelope, but with a hand so 
tremulous and unlike his own, that Ellen did not 
recognise it on the letter which came directed to 
Miss Chester, and put it aside till “aunt Chester 
could bear to be troubled about business ;” and 
thus it happened that for many days and nights, 
while Basil and Minnie were wearing themselves 
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out in watching the painful gasping for breath, | prosperity, Leonard Marsden was unfitted for life’s 
and in ministering to the feeble wants of one who, | sterner struggles, and he knew it. Even as 
Ellen excepted, was beyond all calculation dearer | regarded his children, it would be no overwhelming 
to them than aught else in life ; and while Ellen, | calamity, so far as their temporal prosperity was 
forgetful of her resentments, and turned in | concerned, were he taken from them. He had 
remorse and compassion towards the unconscious | thought a good deal of this, of late; and to this 
sufferer at Rosemary-lodge, was enacting the part | conclusion he had come. Basil was already the 
of nurse to Penelope Chester, each was ignorant of main stay of the little family ; and to his energy 
the trial and labour, and care and grief, of the | and talent, combined with his attachment to his 
other. Well for them that the magic mirror was | sisters, Mr. Marsden could safely leave them. 
not then at their command ! There was his cousin Penelope too; she would 
Be sure, also, that in those distressful days | help the girls on; she had already undertaken to 
Basil comforted Minnie with hopes which he dared | provide for one, and she would do as much as she 
scarcely to indulge in his own heart, that the | had promised, when he was gone. No; he had 
sickness of their father was not unto death; and | not much to live for, nor many worldly over- 
that brother and sister clung to each other in that | whelming anxieties to trouble him now—now he 
fond confidence which only community in suffering | was called to die. 
can bring to full fruition. How inexpressibly dear | In those solemn hours, when life and time 
to each other they were, they had never known | seemed to be flitting fast away, and when he had 
till then. desired to be left alone, Leonard Marsden set 
It is solemn and awful to look “ the last enemy ” | himself to a review of the past, and an examination 
in the face; to have brought home to the mind | of the foundation of his hopes for the future. It was 
the full consciousness and conviction that “there | at once a needful and a healthful exercise of soul. 
is but a step between us and death.” Leonard| ‘What have I ever done ”—such was the current 

















Marsden felt himself helpless in the grapple of 
disease—helpless as an infant. In pain of body 
and weariness, with labouring breath, he lay on 
that bed from which he never expected to rise. 
None thought he would rise from it. He had 
adjured the doctors to be faithful; and they had 
been fain to acknowledge that “the chances,” as 
they said, ‘‘ were against him.” He had concealed 
his malady too long. If it had been taken in 
time—but it would be well, 2t any rate, if Mr. 


Marsden had any worldly affairs to settle—and 
80 on. 

_ Mr. Marsden had no worldly affairs to settle. 
He had no property to leave behind him; and the 
few little arrangements which might be made for | 


the direction and comfort of his children had been 
already made. Basil knew where to put his hand 
on a sealed letter which had been written months 
ago, and which was to be opened at his death, and 
not before. 

But death—death! The time had come, so it 
seemed, when he must die. Mr. Marsden had 
never before had a serious illness. He had 


witnessed it in others. He had seen his parents | 


die. He had seen his wife die. He remembered 


the bitterness of that cup when the desire of his | 


eyes was taken away. He had thought that he 
knew something of death by these experiences— 
had thought that when the time came, he could 
meet death with composure. But this was some- 
thing totally different ; it was a new experience— 
his last struggle in life :—death ! death ! 

Leonard Marsden was at first appalled—not 
terror-stricken, but simply appalled. He was not 
one of those who “through fear of death are all 
their lifetime in bondage.” He had contemplated 
it from a distance; he had not, as some do, 
banished from his thoughts the inevitable closing 
scenes of existence, and he had not put off 
preparation for death to a dying hour. Never- 


theless, he found it different from any previous | 


conceptions he had formed, when he came to grasp 
the reality of the sentence, “ dust thou art, and to 
dust shalt thou return.” 


By constitution and habits of long years of | 





of his disturbed musings—“ to show my love and 
prove my obedience to my Saviour as 1 ought to 
have done? He loaded me with benefits, and 
crowned me with loving-kindness and tender 
mercy ; and I received all as a matter of course, as 
good things to be enjoyed with thankfulness, but 
not—I fear not—as talents to be improved.” 
| Buta happier mood succeeded to this. “Iam 
| a son—a servant still. I dare not relinquish my 
hope of this. Unworthy, negligent, indolent, 
| inactive, I may have been; but I cling to his 
| promises—to that blessed promise, ‘Him that 
| cometh, I will in no wise cast out.’’’ Nor were 
_ these merely vague generalities in the dying man’s 
|mind. The claims of religion had long had deep 
| weight with him, and the trials through which he 
| had passed had deepened and quickened these im- 
| pressions on his soul. And it was well that he 
| had done so; for it is not in the moments of 
| nature’s weakness that the great and final prepara- 
| tion can be made. 
| It was after the mental exercises to which we 
| have referred, that Basil entered the sick chamber. 
“Tam glad you are come just at this moment, 
| Basil,”’ said the father ; “ I want to speak to you.” 
They were long in conference ; and Basil, when 
| he left the room, retired to his own chamber—not 
| to sleep, though it was past midnight, but to pray. 
Those who knew Basil Marsden best, and 
watched him most closely, might have seen from 
| this time, and ever afterwards, long after this 
| trial and many succeeding ones had passed away, 
|a change; no, not so much a change, as an 
advance in his mental habits, producing a cor- 
responding advance in his daily walk and conversa- 
tion. It was iike the advance from boyhood to 
youth, or from youth to manhood ; but though dike 
it, that was not the advance of which we speak. 
It was—why should we hesitate to say it P—an 
advance in Diving, Sprritvuat Lire. 

Basil Marsden, such as we have endeavoured to 
present him, and such as he presents himself to 
us in our mind’s eye, belongs to a class of character 
| which we love to contemplate. Only now and 
then do we meet with such. Loving, gentle, 
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obedient disciples of a loving, gentle Master ; 
framing their conduct by his word and pattern, 
frem almost the earliest dawn of consciousness ; 
holding constant communion with God in prayer, 
through Jesus Christ ; acquainted with and loving 
the Scriptures from their childhood ; chivalrous 
with Christian chivalry ; cheerful, even to exuber- 
ance, with Christian cheerfulness ; a blessing to all 
around them, by the approximation of their daily 
conduct to the dictates of heavenly wisdom ; ten- 
der in heart and conscience; and yet, till cireum- 
stances arise to “ripen this blossom into fruit,” 
almost unconscious of their indissoluble union to 
Christ, or too humble, and perhaps too fearful, to 
claim for themselves their rightful position as 
“ followers of God as dear children.” 

From the chamber of the father whom he con- 
sidered to be dying, Basil went to his own—not to 
examine himself then, whether he were in the 
faith—he was too agitated for a calm dispassionate 
review of evidences; not to supplicate uncon- 
ditionally for his father’s recovery ; he longed to 
do this if he might; but he had no warrant for 
such a prayer. But he went there, instructed by 
his father’s solemn representations and fervent 
appeals, to seek God’s help that thenceforward he 
might be an active Christian; prompt to obey, 
willing to suffer, and that spiritual comfort, 
light, joy, and peace, might be poured in upon his 
father’s soul. Ah! reader, turn not over this as 
a dull page. Eternity is a reality, and preparation 


for it is the truest wisdom. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DISCLOSURE OF A DELICATE SECRET. 
AFTER many days of agitating suspense, Basil 
resumed his duties at the counting-house, dread- 
ing daily, when he left home, to be summoned 
before night to the death-bed of his father. But 
this trial was spared him. ‘To the surprise of all 


who had witnessed the utter prostration of | 
strength, and the apparent virulence of disease— | 
and especially to the great joy and most glowing | 
and devout thankfulness of Basil and Minnie— | 


Mr. Marsden began slowly to amend. By this 


time they had learned by what accident Ellen had | 
not only been kept from hastening to London, in | 


obedience to their first hurried summons, but had 
even been ignorant of her father’s danger. 
was with feelings of renovated happiness that 
Minnie could now write to countermand the sum- 
mons, by the news that the danger was over. 
“Come and see us as soon as cousin Penelope can 
spare you; but do not leave her in the helpless 
state you describe,” wrote Minnie. 

When Mr. Marsden had regained sufficient 
strength, and all danger of a relapse was con- 
sidered past, Basil entreated him to go at least a 
little way into the country. The journey into 
Gloucestershire was out of the question now; but 
by Basil’s industrious and affectionate researches, 
a lodging in a farm-house, a few miles from 
London, on the borders of Epping-forest, was 
found and secured ; and thither he “ packed off” 
his father and Minnie for a month certain. 
Mr. Marsden’s recovery had been so slow, that 
spring was far advanced before this plan could be 
carried into effect. 

Leaving, then, Mr. Marsden to gather fresh 


It | 


And | 


strength every day, and Minnie to gather wild 
flowers if she pleases, in the pleasant glades 
to which we have introduced her, we turn—to 
the reader’s relief, it may be—to other scenes 
and another character. 

Arthur Kemp had in some measure yielded, or 
appeared to yield, to the influence indirectly 
exercised over him by his junior in the counting- 
house; for with the weakness of such characters 
as his, it seemed an absolute necessity that, either 
for good or for evil, he should regulate his outward 
conduct, not according to any fixed principles of 
morality or immorality, but according to the 
opinions of those with whom he came in contact. 

Evidently ashamed of the disagreeable and not 
very reputable lodgings into which he had once 
introduced Basil, he had at length changed his 
quarters to a more respectable house, in a more re- 
spectable street in the same locality ; and he had 
taken care to invite Basil to his new “ crib,” as he 
called it, that its manifold superiority might be 
seen, and himself applauded for the homage he had 
paid to his friend’s prejudices in favour of a com- 
fortable home. 

He had become guarded in his conversation, too 
—less boastful, at-any rate, of those acts of youthful 
freedom from restraint—to use no harsher term— 
which had at one time formed one of the chief 
staples of his stock in trade of small talk. As far 
as Basil could judge—and he was willing to judge 
charitably—Arthur had in a great measure aban- 
doned some of the more questionable pursuits in 
which he had long indulged, so as, indeed, occasion- 
ally to call forth a withering sarcasm or a covert 
sneer from the tempter, Gillman. He borrowed 
| books of Basil, also; and, what is more, he read 

them : and he availed himself of the general invita- 
| tion he had received from Mr. Marsden, as often 
as Basil was pleased to remind him of it by saying, 
as they left the counting-house: “If you have 
nothing better to do with yourself, you may as 
well find your way to the Strand this evening.” 
This was not very frequently, certainly ; for Basil 
preferred being alone with his father and sister; 
and, in truth, the hint had generally originated 
with Mr. Marsden himself, who, as he said, “ liked 
| the young man” and was pleased with his society. 
| The illness of Mr. Marsden had of course put 
_a stop to these visits; but Arthur Kemp had been 
extremely solicitous in his daily inquiries, and 
warm in his expressions of sympathy with Basil's 
evident distress and agonising apprehensions. 
And when, with a heart relieved of a heavy load 
of sorrow, Basil was able to report that his father 
had been pronounced out of danger, his fellow 
clerk grasped him heartily by the hand, and de- 
clared that it was the best news he had heard for 
many a long day. 

It was not in Basil’s nature to resist, or even to be 
insensible to these expressions of kindness, though 
he had been more doubtful than he had reason to 
be of the reality of Arthur’s professed improve- 
ment in morals. The result was, that, after the 
departure of Mr. Marsden and Minnie to their 
country lodgings, the two young men were more 
frequently together out of office hours. Ba- 
| sil was glad of companionship at his now solitary 
| home ; and Kemp was more than willing to bestow 
| his leisure on his friend. 
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Not uniformly so, however; or, if willing, a 
counteracting influence sometimes kept him back. 
This influence seemed to nestle in Mr. Gillman’s 
eye, which was steadily, though stealthily, watch- 
ing the intimacy of the two junior clerks, and to 
lurk in his unpleasant smile. It was plain to 
Basil that Gillman had a strong though secret 
hold upon Arthur, from which extrication was at 
least difficult. Sometimes, when the two young 
men were about leaving the counting-house in 
company, when business was over, a glance from 


the senior clerk was sufficient to arrest Kemp’s | 
steps, and cause him to linger belrind, if not to | 


break off his engagement. At other times, a word 
or two settled the business ; as, for instance, one 
evening when Kemp had, as he thought, slipped 
away unperceived by Mr. Gillman, the latter, fol- 
lowing at his heels, and gently tapping him on the 
shoulder, quietly said,“ You cannot go with Mr. 
Marsden to-night, you know, Kemp.” 

Arthur started at the touch and toné and words, 


and coloured deeply. “ True, I had forgotten,” he | 


stammered ; “I have another engagement, I re- 


member now. Excuse me to-night, Marsden;” | 
and, letting fall Basil’s arm, he followed the senior | 
clerk back to the counting-house, casting, how- | 


ever, as he went, a piteous look at Basil, which, 
while it powerfully appealed to his compassion, ex- 
cited also his suspicion. 

So excited it, that on the following evening it 
was with less cordiality than ordinary he acqui- 
esced in Arthur’s proposal to walk homeward to- 
gether through the city. It may be that Arthur 
Kemp guessed the cause of Basil’s unusual gra- 
vity; for, after some attempts to engage him in 
conversation, he suddenly broke off, and exclaimed 
passionately— 

“JI wish, from the very bottom of my heart, 
that I had never known Gillman.” 

“ Why P” asked Basil, laconically. 

“Why! why, don’t you see—I am sure you 


must, though—how he domineers over me, and | 
makes me do just what he likes? There was last | 


night, for instance.” 

“T see plainly enough,” said Basil, “ that Mr. 
Gillman has a good deal of influence over you; 
but if you don’t like it, why do you submit to it ?” 

“T cannot help it—I mean I can’t break with 
him all at once,” rejoined Kemp, gloomily. 

“ But he never attempts to interfere with me,” 
said Basil. 

“Ah, that’s a different thing: he knows it 
would be of no use to try it on with you. You 
don’t know Gillman so well as I do, Basil,’”’ con- 


||; tiuued Arthur, still gloomily. 


“Perhaps not: and if I were to say I have no 
wish to know so much of him as you do?” said 
Basil, interrogatively. 

“ You need not wish it, Marsden. If I did not, 
it would be all the better for me. He is always 
getting me into all sorts of—of——” 

“Of what?” asked Basil, perceiving that 
Arthur seemed stuck fora word. “Of mischief, 
I re you mean P ’’ 

“TI don’t know; you might call it mischief per- 
haps—’tis botheration at all events; and I am so 
soft, I suppose, you would say, that I cannot 
shake him off.” 

“It seems to me,” rejoined Basil, rather coldly, 


“that if you are really in earnest about it, and 
are determined to avoid his society, it is only to 
exercise firmness and decision. ‘There does not 
seem to me to be any difficulty about it.” 

‘But there is, though,” replied Arthur, earn- 
estly. “That is,” he added, correcting himself, 
‘there is for me. Only think, if I were to offend 
him it would be all u-p, up with me at Rut- 
land’s ; don’t you see that ? ”’ 

“No, I do not,” said Basil; “and I think you 
overrate Gillman’s influence with Mr. Rutland. 
You know that I am, at any rate, as much in Mr. 
Gillman’s power as you are; and though he does 
| not like me, because I am not what he calls ‘ one 
of his kidney,’ he has never, to my knowledge, at- 
tempted to injure me.” 

“ Ah, that is a different thing,” resumed Kemp, 
with a deep-drawn sigh; “you are not me, you 
know. And I would not say, either, that he has 
not tried to injure you——” 

“Well, he has not done it; and that would 
only prove that he has not the power to injure 
| you either. Besides, if he has, and would use it, 
and you feel that he is doing you greater injury in 
other ways, you ought to stand up firmly against 
his temptations. Of course,” added Basil, “I do 
not know what they are; and I have no wish to 
know.” 
| “Ah, if I had your pluck, Basil,” once more 

sighed the young man: “but it’s of no use to 
| talk about it;’’ and, apparently struck with the 
| uselessness of “ talking about it,’ Arthur walked 
| on for some time in silence. 

In silence, broken only now and then by a 
cursory remark, the two young men reached Basil’s 
lodging. 
| Don’t let us go in just now, Marsden,” said 
| Arthur, suddenly ; “it is a fine evening; what 
| do you say toa turn farther on? I have some- 
| thing I want to say to you—something par- 
| ticular.” 

Basil consented, and they proceeded accordingly 
a little farther on, waiting patiently for the “ some- 
thing particular” which Arthur had to communi- 
cate. It was a long time coming; at length it 
came out with startling abruptness. 

** Basil, I am desperately in love!” 

Basil’s first emotion was that of irrepressible 
amusement. He had in his composition a spice of 
Ellen’s love of fun; it was some time, however, since 
his laughter had been excited. It was now,and he 
laughed heartily and merrily; yet so good-na- 
turedly that it would have been difficult to take 
offence. 

“T can’t think what there is to laugh at in 
that,” said Arthur, so solemnly that Basil began 
to laugh again; but he restrained himself, and 
apologised. 

“Oh, I don’t care about your laughing, of 
course,” said Arthur; “I dare say you think [am 
joking; but Iam not. And to tell you the truth, 
I want your help.” 

“My help!” exclaimed Basil ; and once more he 
with difficulty kept his countenance. ‘“ My good 
fellow, you could not have applied to a worse as- 
sistant than J should be ina love affair. Only 
consider.” 

“I could not have come to a better » seri- 
ously now, Marsden, there’s nobody can help me 
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I know that a word 


” 


so effectually as you can. 
from you will go as far with Minnie 

“ Minnie! my sister Minnie!” exclaimed Basil, 
in profound astonishment ; “you don’t mean to 
say that it is of her you are speaking ?” 

** Of course I am,” said Arthur, in a faint voice ; 
*T thought you must have known x 

Basil had no inclination to laugh now. “I 
never should have dreamt of anything so incon- 
ceivably wild,” he said, at length; “so seldom 
as you have seen Minnie, and she as yet only a 
child.” 

“Seventeen and upwards,” said Arthur; “I 
know Minnie’s age, you see; for I have heard 
you speak of it ; and she is far beyond her age in 
every womanly grace.” 

“ This is mere folly, Arthur,” said Basil, gravely. 
But he was interrupted by his companion, who 
began to pour out, in incoherent language, the 
declaration of his strong affection for Minnie :— 
how, from the first visit he had paid to Basil’s 
home, he had been struck with her beauty ; how, 
in subsequent visits, he had listened to her voice, 





and been charmed with the good sense and affec- 
tion she had displayed; how-.these sentiments of | 
admiration had sunk deep into his heart and 
ripened into undying love; how he knew he was 
unworthy of such excellence; but that already— 
even in hopelessness—the influence of her charac- 
ter, and her father’s and Basil’s, had wrought a 
favourable change in his own; and if he might 
but believe that she cared for him, how he would 
be strengthened to break through the remaining 
bonds of former habits, and the enticements of 
such men as Gillman, and become all that Minnie | 
could wish him to be. 

He paused at length, and there was a long | 
silence. The young men had halted, and Arthur’s 
face was damp with perspiration, and tears stood | 
in his eyes. Basil felt for him, and was embar- 
rassed. | 

“This won’t do,” he said at length; “I will | 
be plain and honest with you, Arthur. There is | 
not the slightest chance of anything but disap- | 
pointment for you. Almost everything is against | 
you. Minnie has not —— well, I won’t say what 
she has or has not; but, setting everything else 
aside, she is much too young to form an engage- 
ment of this sort. And then—excuse me, Arthur 
—knowing what I do know of you, do you sup- 
pose that I should willingly i 

* And this comes of being so frank and honest | 
with you,” exclaimed Kemp, bitterly. ‘“ If I had | 
been sly and cunning, like Gillman, I should not | 
have given you that handle.” 

“You are mistaken; but I won’t argue about 
that. There is another thing that ought to put 
an end to this at once. If you are desperately in | 
love with Minnie, or anybody else, and your love 
should come to courtship—plain words are the | 
best—it will be for the sake of marrying. Now, | 
you know you have no prospect of being in cir- 
cumstances to marry. In ten years’ time, very | 
probably, you will be no nearer to it than now. 
Think, what have you to offer to Minnie, or any 
other person, to compensate PP 

“ Pshaw! Marsden ; you talk as coolly about it | 
as if you were balancing an account in the ledger. 
You are not in love, or you would not argue in | 
that way.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ Perhaps I am not,” returned Basil. “TI can 
tell you one thing, however; I have been very 
near it; but I reasoned with myself as I am rea- 
soning with you; and I determined that I ought 
to banish the idea from my mind. It has cost me 
a pleasant friendship; but it was the only honour- 
able thing I could do.” 

“You mean to tell me there is no hope for me 
then P” said Arthur, impatiently. 

“T should say, none in the least, under present 
circumstances, at all events. In fact, I should be 
very sorry indeed for Minnie to be disturbed now 
with anything of the sort. Poor girl, she has 
been almost worn out with nursing our father; 
and it would be very improper to subject her to 
the agitation even of giving a refusal, at present.” 

“T can wait: I will wait, Basil; only tell me 
that there is hope.” 

Basil shook his head; and soon afterwards the 
young men parted company. 





THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S LEVEE. 

Tue bills of mortality, and the reports of the 
registrar, published weekly in the newspapers, 
inform us that above a thousand of our fellow- 
creatures pass away by death during the intervals 
between each recurring Sabbath. At the moment 
we write the general weekly average of a thousand 
has risen to above sixteen hundred, and that with- 
out the prevalence of any extraordinary epidemic 
or infectious disorder. The two and a half mil- 
lions of people congregated within the circle 
which contains London and its suburbs are, by 
means of the tables of the registrar-general, 
converted into a vast barometer of health and 
disease, of life and death—a barometer so sus- 
ceptible of the numberless influences which affect 
human health and existence, that the operation of 
each one of them, however trifling compared with 
others it may be, is marked and recorded with in- 
variable precision for the benefit and admiration 
of the survivors. In acity where above a thou- 
sand die weekly, how great must be the amount 
of the sickness and suffering which are the fore- 
runners of disease! How many must lie groan- 
ing in anguish from day to day, awaiting, amidst 
the strife and turmoil of the surrounding multi- 
tudes, their dismission to that silent land where 
no voice is heard, nor sound of human joy or grief 
can penetrate! How many men are there in 
whom the seeds of decay and dissolution, latent 
in all men, have begun to germinate, and who, 
bound by a thousand ties to the sympathies and 
obligations of life, are alarmed by the indications 
of approaching disease, or, wrestling with it in 
the midst of duties which may not be neglected, 
seek counsel of the physician, to ward off, if pos- 
sible, or to defer to an indefinite period, the 
execution of the sentence they know and feel to 
be pronounced. Among this latter class we are 
most of us—may we not say all of us P—occasionally 
numbered; the exceptions being those favoured 
few who have never been compelled by inward 
warnings to seek medical advice. 

The love of life is rarely manifested in a stronger 
light than by those who for the first time feel its 
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sacred outworks assailed by the advance of some 
jnsidious or unsuspected disorder. ‘ All that a 
man hath will he give for his life.’ Let him but 
feel that that is endangered, and away fly the 
maxims of economy and miserly prudence ; they 
are but feathers in the balance against the life 
that God has given him, to preserve which no 
sacrifice is too great. He seeks for the best ad- 
vice—the best, at least, that he is in circumstances 
to procure—and he acts upon it, postponing every 
other consideration to the means of restoring his 
lost health. This state of feeling, with which no 
reasonable man will quarrel, affords the key to the 
spectacle to which we are about to introduce the 
reader. 

The scene is in one of the genteel squares lying 
north of the Holborn line of route, and verging 
towards the west end; the time eight o’clock, or a 
minute after, on a cold and misty November morn- 
ing. If the sun has risen, no Londoner has yet 
seen his face. The surrounding streets are still 
as a churchyard ; the footfall of a plodding police- 
man may be heard at intervals, but no other 
echoes break the silence. The inhabitants of this 
fashionable quarter are fast bound in sleep; even 
the servants are not yet astir, as is evidenced by 
the absence of smoke from the chimneys. The 
milkman will not come round for this hour, and 
no morning cry will disturb the sleepers’ repose. 
But see! yonder comes a cab gently round the 
corner ; it pulls up at a private house in the square, 
sets down an elderly gentleman, and draws off a 
little to wait for him. At the same moment a 
middle-aged woman, leading a young girl, ascends 
the steps, and all three disappear into the house 
together. Another cab, and then several others 
follow, discharging their fares at the same door ; 
some of the visitors have to be lifted from the 
vehicle, and assisted up the steps; others spring 
out and in lightly enough; some are accompanied 
by friends, some are alone. Now the foot pas- 
sengers increase in number: we have hardly been 


watching half an hour ere between thirty and forty | 
people of various ages, and some of them bowed | 


with infirmity or pain, have vanished silently 
within that ever-opening door. What has brought 
all these pilgrims out on such a morning as 
this? The love of life. 
sidence of Dr. Quinine, one of the most learned 


and successful practitioners of the day, whose | 
| about-town comes forth, we observe that he looks 


time is worth many thousands a year to him. He 
visits the aristocracy during the day, travelling 


hither and thither in his coach, and he devotes an | 
hour and a half every morning of the year to | 
those who choose to consult him personally at his | 
He will see perhaps forty patients | 
this morning, and if he chose he might receive a | 
guinea from each; but, from what we know of | 
| see that she brings a cheerful, quite a merry face 


own house. 


him, he is as likely to give a guinea to some poor 
creature in need of it, and his advice into the bar- 
gain, as to take her hard-earned or, perhaps, bor- 
rowed fee. 

Let us enter the waiting-room and look around 
us. 


old portraits—one, apparently of a court beauty, 


by sir Peter Lely ; there is a large landscape of | 


the Flemish school; and over the sideboard, on 
which stands a decanter of water and a few glasses, 


———— 





It is a handsome and lofty chamber nearly | 
thirty feet square. Upon the walls are a few fine | 


there is a fruit and flower piece still larger. A 
cheerful fire is blazing in the grate, warming the 
whole room, in which there are substantial padded 
chairs and settees enough to accommodate fifty 
sitters. On the table in the centre are a few 
books and yesterday’s newspapers. The majority 
of the seats are occupied by the morning’s arrivals, 
each waiting his turn for admission to the physi- 
cian in the inner room. There sits by the fire a 
young fellow about town, who is paying the penalty 
of dissipation by the endurance of its retributive 
consequences, and whose hard, noisy breathing 
tells us, without the aid of the stethoscope, that 
the orgies of his nights have borne their natural 
fruit of miserable days. Beside him is an elderly 
tradesman, with a face of dogged endurance deeply 
lined with the habit of silent suffering, who has 
probably borne the martyrdom of an unhealthy 
occupation for the best years of his life, and, hope- 
less of cure, seeks only a temporary relief. Oppo- 
site to him is a widow with her only daughter, 
whose pallid face and leaden eye bespeak the pre- 
sence of some functional derangement which has, 
perhaps, baffled the skill of former advisers, and 
may elude the investigation even of Dr. Quinine 
himself. Behind the widow there sits a girl whose 
vacant expression tells you as plainly as possible 
that she has long been growing deaf, and more 
deaf, and who is come, if it may be done, to have 
her hearing restored. Then there is a mother 
with two white-faced children, blighted buds of 
promise, apparently withering away; and whom 
she has brought up yesterday all the way from 
Maidstone, to show to the famous London physi- 
cian, and to have his advice. But what needs it 
to catalogue the individual woes and maladies of 
this various assembly. They all come with one 
purpose, with one settled thought in their hearts, 
like the hapless Israelites of old who swarmed 
round the pool of Bethesda to await the descent of 
the heavenly messenger of health. 

Standing at a green-baize door, which has an- 
other door close behind it, is an elderly footman, 
with the stolid face of a martinet, overshadowed 
by powdered hair. He is the janitor of the inner 


| shrine, and his movements are directed by the 
| tinkling of a little bell, at the sound of which he 
That house is the re- | 


opens the door, and the patient comes forth after 
a consultation of a minute or two, generally car- 
rying a prescription in the hand. When the man- 


particularly serious, and takes extraordinary care 
in buttoning and bandaging himself up, while the 
young man in waiting in the lobby is gone to 
summon his cab to the door—and we guess that 
he has received a reprimand for venturing out of 
doors on such a day as this. When the mother 
with her two children comes out, we are glad to 


with her: there is evidently nothing seriously the 
matter with her little ones, and the prescription 
she holds in her hand will set them all to rights ; 
and the golden fee too, which we saw her slip 
under her glove when she entered, she now puts 
back in her purse, because Dr. Quinine wouldn’t 
take it. The poor widow and her daughter are 
closeted a long time, though it is plain they have 
not a fee to give; but there is a gleam of hope on 
the face of each as they come out, and we may in- 
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dulge the expectation that the recovery of the pou 
girl is not far distant. 

We must leave the elderly tradesman, and the 
rest of the rather motley company to the physi- 
cian’s management, and proceed on our way, not, 
however, without a parting trait of the celebrated 
Dr. Quinine himself. It happened some years ago 
that an acquaintance of ours, a farmer of good 
property, requested us to accompany him, on the 
ground of his feeling rather nervous, on the occa- 
sion of his consulting our physician on account of 
what he called “ queer symptoms,” such as seeing 
double, ete. ete. The doctor received him politely, 
and while the patient was giving a description of 
the symptoms, examined him minutely. While 
he was yet speaking, the medicus seized his pen 
and wrote a prescription. “You need say no 
more,” he said; “ take this, and act upon it. There 
are twenty years of life in you yet if you are wise. 
I don’t know what your powers of self-denial may 
be, but upon them depends your existence. Take 
plenty of exercise—drink wine but rarely, ale and 
spirits never. In that case you may look to be an 
old man; pursue your present course, and I would 
not buy your life at a year’s purchase.” The 
patient, who was what is called a generous liver, 
had the sense to take the advice thus sternly 
given, and profited by it. 

It is an old maxim, that advice which costs no- 
thing, is rarely followed. In spite of this maxim, 
however, “ Apvict GRATIS” is a commodity as 
common as any other in London, judging from the 
frequency with which these two words confront us 
in our rambles. It is well for the poorer classes 
that this practice is so general. Excellent advice 
in common cases, that is, in the majority of the 
disorders to which we are liable, is to be had for 
nothing; but it must be remarked, charity is not 
the only element in this proffer of gratuitous ad- 
vice. The practitioner who gives you his advice 
expects, reasonably enough, to se/ you the medi- 
cines he prescribes—and thus the commercial ele- 
ment steps in. It would be worse than churlish, 
it would be ungrateful, to complain of this mode of 
practice, where it is carried out in honesty and 
good faith, as we know well enough that it is in 
a multiplicity of instances. Such an arrangement 
is deserving of the highest countenance, because it 
meets the wants of ms woe and most praiseworthy 
class of the commaunity, who, being too poor to 
consult a first-rate physician, and at the same time 
too honourable and independent to receive from 
charitable institutions the relief which they can 
afford to pay something for, are anxious to get 
good advice at a cheap market. The misfortune 
is, that this practice, from its adaptation to the po- 
pular necessity and its recognised usefulness, has, 
like most other good things, led to many and infa- 
mous abuses. It has opened a door which would 
otherwise have been closed to them to numerous 
quacks and pretenders, who, under the specious 
mask of giving “advice gratis,” are enabled to 
thrust down the public throat all manner of abomi- 
nable nostrums, prepared with no other view than 
the unprincipled one of their own emolument. 
Hence we have, on the one hand, the self-dubbed 
doctor Crossbones, inviting all London to come for 
his gratuitous advice, and prescribing to the mul- 
titude, for every imaginable disease that flesh is 


heir to, his one infallible specific, contained in a 
square green bottle, “ price four and sixpence :” and 
on the other hand, we have the self-dubbed doctor 
Sarcophagus Pillcloud, 

“ Who with one little wonderful pill 

Can every disorder keep under,” 

at least according to his own account—who makes 
his hogsheads of wonderful pills by steam ma- 
chinery, and rains them in a deluge of boxes at 
one and three-halfpence—“treble boxes two and 
| nine,” upon all who apply to him or to his ubiqui- 
| tous agents for “ advice gratis.” 
| Such unprincipled abuses are among the erying 
| scandals of our day. They are abounding in 
every quarter—the followers, rivals, and imitators 
of the Messrs. Crossbones and Pillcloud infesting 
every populous district, and being always most 
successful, which means most mischievous and 
most murderous, where the population is most 
dense and least educated. Let us warn our read- 
ers to act with judgment in matters affecting their 
health, and remind them that, iImasmuch as no 
man in his senses would think of intrusting a 
watch needing repairs to the hands of a scavenger, 
he ought not to think of intrusting his bodily frame, 
which is a machine infinitely more complex than a 
watch, to the mercies of an ignoramus who knows 
nothing of its mechanism. 








“CUCKOO! CUCKOO!” 
Wnuart the gay sky-lark is to the stubble field, and 
linnet to the hedge row, the cuckoo is to the 
‘crowded glade.” Not that its sudden, almost 
wailing call can ever be compared to the sweet 
music of the former as he sings loudly on his hea- 
venward flight, or even to the short yet clear and 
sweet strain of the latter, as he hops from twig to 
twig in the blythe ecstacy of freedom ; but the 
cuckoo has its charms ; its voice is listened for as 
anxiously in early spring as if it were a very Jenny 
Lind of songsters, because when it begins, so also 
does the season when nature steps forth like a 
bride bidding the earth rejoice in its gladness. 
The associations of boyhood’s woodland rambles 
are inseparably linked with the voice of the “ beau- 
teous stranger of the grove.” 

“ Delightful visitant ! with thee 
J hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The schoolboy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Startles thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay.” 


Believing that our readers, or at least most of 
them, have heard this messenger of the spring, 
and that few of them who know less of the bird 
than ourselves would object to knowing a little 
more, we purpose throwing a few notes together 
for their information, craving an indulgent turn 
over of the leaf from those who know more. 

The cuckoo, termed by those learned in the 
science of birds cuculus canorus, is a bird in rea- 
lity about the size of a missel thrush, though ap- 
pearing, from the large quantity of its feathers 
when perched on a tree-top, or a limestone dyke, as 
large as a domestic pigeon. The general colour | 
of the bird is a deep bluish grey, deepening over 
the wings. The wider part of the body and the 
thighs fade off into a whitish hue, with transverse 
bars of a darker colour. ‘he tail is almost black, | 
with a few spots of pure white. The bill, always | 
acharacteristic part in birds, is about as long as 
the head, with a very capacious “ stretch,” and of 
avery dark brown, with yellow at the base, and 
an orange-red gape. Round the eyes, which are | 
of a soft gamboge-yellow, is a rim of bright | 
orange. The legs and feet are lemon coloured. | 
By this description, short as it is, we think that | 
even the youngest reader will have no difficulty in | 
recognising his bird, without resorting to that | 
most unnatural practice among some naturalists, | 
that is, shooting it, in order to “identify the | 
species.” 

Nobody need be told, we presume, that the 
cuckoo stays but a short time with us in England, 
arriving about the month of April, and quitting, | 
generally, in July and August—a truth told by | 
|| the poet in his ode :— 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail.” 





If not in the same measured language, at least 
| with as much truth, speaks the old doggrel 
|| rhyme :— 

Tn April, 

Come he will; 

In May, 

He sings all day; 

In June, 

He changes his tune; 

In July, 

Off he'll fly ; 

But in August, 

Go he must.” 


| 


Though the time of arrival here stated may be re- 
ceived as generally correct, it is yet certain that jf 
the cuckoo does not sometimes arrive much earlier 
in this country, he occasionally remains all winter 
with us. At Malvern, as recorded in the “ Natu- 
ralist,” it was seen and heard on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1851. At page 114 of the first volume of that 
journal, a writer from Fleetwood states: ‘ During 
a walk with my friend R.C., I saw a cuckoo flying 


| peated several times in rapid succession.” 


| a greater degree by the one than the other. 


| 


across the fields below the church. Having 
pointed it out to him, he told me he had heard one 
calling only a few minutes before, but did not men- 
tion the circumstance, fearing that I should langh 
at the idea of his hearing the cuckoo in the depth 
of winter. The day was remarkably mild, which 
was quite a treat, the weather having been very 
stormy for a long time.” This occurred at Orms- 
kirk on the 28th of December, 1833. The same 
writer states that “ the ‘ Liverpool Courier,’ of Ja- 
|nuary Ist, 1834, contained a paragraph to the 
effect that the cuckoo had been heard in Rutland- 
shire during the preceding week.” Though the 
cold climate of Scotland be not over tempting to 
birds of passage, the cuckoo, as we learn from the 
“ Ayr Advertiser,” was seen “ flitting about the 
plantations of Seafield,” near that town, early in 
March, 1852. Two naturalists heard it, also, in 
Scotland, the one on the 10th, and the other on the 
12th of the same month. Even the time of de- 
parture cannot be settled with any degree of 
nicety, for, though “in August, fly he must,” he 
has not unfrequently been seen in September. A 
young one was shot in Devonshire on the 12th of 
that month, in 1851, having in his gizzard at the 
time “about twenty half-digested hairy caterpil- 
lars.” Eight days later another fell by the hands 
of the fowler in Wokingham. Another was seen, 
but not slain, near Shelly, in Suffolk, in the second 
week of September. Besides these, numerous in- 
stances occur; but as the above are recorded by natu- 


| ralists, they may be with perfect security quoted. 


The general conclusion on the subject seems to be, 
that the cuckoo arrives from the beginning of 


| April to the first week in May, and leaves England 
}in July and August, with the exception of a few 


solitary individuals who come sooner, linger 
later, or, if may be, winter in the island. 

The well-known call of the cuckoo was long 
supposed to be peculiar to the male bird. The 
writer of the article on this bird in the “ British 
Cyclopedia” says that, “ generally speaking, he is 
pretty confident that the hen bird does not utter 
the note,” and adds: “ there is, however, another 
ery, which certainly is repeated by both sexes, 
though most frequently by the female cuckoo; it 
may be expressed by the sound cz or cwi/, re- 
Modern 
observers incline to the belief that the note is com- 
mon to both sexes, though it may be n> 

1e 
common couplet among the country people in some 
parts of Yorkshire— 


“ The cuckoo is a pretty bird, and sings as she flies ; 
She brings us good news, and tells us no lies’ — 


| throws the balance as much in favour of the fe- 

| male, as naturalists have hitherto done on the side 

| of the male bird. 

| The most peculiar characteristic of the cuckoo, 
and one in which it stands almost alone, is its want 
of those feelings or instincts, so strong in the ma- 
jority of birds, which prompt to the formation of a 
nest, the incubation of their eggs, and the rearing 
of their young. With the exception of the Ame- 
rican cattle-bird, or cow-bunting (Malothrus pe- 
coris),a bird of the starling family, the cuckoo is 
the only bird which does not perform these func- 
tions. The egg of the cuckoo is small, consider- 
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ing the size of the bird, not exceeding that of the 
sky-lark. This seems a provision of nature to in- 
sure its incubation. Were it larger, it would be 
readily detected in the nest of the hedge-sparrow, 
titlark, robin, wagtail, red warbler, or other bird, 
into which it is thrust without leave; and, on the 
other hand, were it put into the nest of a missel 
thrush, or blackbird, the young unfledged offspring 
would in all likelihood be unceremoniously kicked 
out as soon as he showed his face. 

The female cuckoo, which seems to have no 
regular mate, lays her egg, as we have hinted, or 
at least puts it, into the nest of some other and 
smalier bird. Not more than one cuckoo egg has 
ever been found in a nest at a time, from which it 
has been concluded, either that she distributes her 
favour pretty widely, or that many of her eggs 
are destroyed by the real proprietors of the nest. 
The exploits of the female cuckoo in depositing 
her egg in the nest of another bird are sometimes 
astonishing. Mr. Hoy, a Norfolk naturalist, gives 
the following instance :—“ I once observed,” writes 
he, “a cuckoo enter a wagtail’s nest, which I had 
noticed before to contain one egg; in a few mi- 
nutes the cuckoo crept from the hole and was fly- 
ing away with something in its beak, which proved 
to be the egg of the wagtail, which it dropped on 
my firing again at it. On examining the nest, 
the cuckoo had only made an exchange, leaving 
its own egg for the one taken.” The originally 
deposited eggs are not always ejected, but are fre- 
quently hatched at the same time as the young 
intruder. In this case, the capacious “ gape” of 
the juvenile cuckoo gets everything, and the pro- 
per natives of the nest are either starved or civilly 
tilted out, to die of cold as well as hunger. F're- 
quently the egg of the cuckoo is in a nest so situ- 
ated that the parent bird could not possibly have 
“laid” it in it, and the only solution to the diffi- 
culty is to suppose that the egg was carried in her 
bill or throat. Indeed, it has been proved beyond 
dispute, that she does socarry her egg. Mr. J. O. 
Harper, of Norwich, on the 14th of April, 1851, 
shot a cuckoo in the very act. 

The care bestowed upon the young cuckoo by its 
foster-parents is truly remarkable, and the curious 
instinct which prompts them to feed the young 
fellow on larve of insects, while they themselves 
eat seeds, is even more so. An interesting case of 
this kind is recorded in the “ Field Naturalist’s 
Magazine,” for January, 1834 :—‘ A cuckoo was 
found just feathered in the nest of a hedge-chanter. 
It was immediately taken from thence, and placed 
in a cage coutaining a hen canary. The birds 
agreed pretty well; but what is most singular, 
when the proper food for the cuckoo (small cater- 
pillars, etc.) was placed in the cage, the canary fed 
its young charge with that, although she herself 
kept to the hempseed, ete., to which she had been 
accustomed.” An instance of wrens feeding a 
young cuckoo is related by a gentleman in Hamp- 
shire, in the “ Naturalist,” for September, 1854 :— 
“ A pair of wrens,” he writes, “ well known in the 
garden, had built their nest in the thatch of a 
wood-house, immediately over the doorway. The 
cottager, aware of the shy habits of the little 
birds, had on two occasions only introduced his 
finger into the nest. The first time he ascertained 
the presence of eggs. The second time, namely, 





on the 25th of June, he found young birds, more 
than one little mouth encountering his finger, as 
he imagined. Two or three days subsequently a 
young bird was found upon the floor of the wood- 
house, immediately under the nest, which proved 
to be a cuckoo. Nothing was seen of any little 
wrens, but it was suggested as probable, that the | 
cat might have appropriated them, when ousted | 
from above, for her own especial use. As the found. | 
ling had evidently fallen from the nest, an attempt 
was made to replace it, but without success. The | 
domicile was no longer capable of containing its | 
late overgrown occupant. The bird was there. | 
fore put into a cage, and suspended from the | 
branch of an apple-tree close by, upon which the | 
wrens, without loss of time, resumed their pa- | 
rental offices; and when we visited the cottage on 
the 8th of July, we had the pleasure of seeing | 
them employed incessantly, and without being 
much impeded by our observations, in feeding | 
their insatiable nestling, which was then about || 
ten days old, nearly full fledged, and at least four 
times as large as either of its diminutive pro- || 
tectors.” | 
We must not, however, suppose that the cuckoo 
is devoid of all parental feeling. Though it will, | 
when it can, leave the rearing of its offspring to 
the care of creatures less able, so far as size is | 
concerned, to perform the functions of a mother, it | 
not unfrequently hovers about the neighbourhood, 
as if to see that the proxies perform that duty, 
and, in a few well authenticated instances, has 
been known to take upon itself the task of feeding 
the nestlings. An unquestionable instance of this 
is recorded in the pages of the journal just quoted, 
by Mr. J. M‘Intosh, a close observer of natural 
history. His observations have tven corroborated 
by several other creditable naturalists. “In the 
summer of 1850,” he writes, “in the month of 
July, a hedge accentor constructed its nest in a 
holly hedge, about two feet from the ground, and 
about fourteen from an adjoining garden wall. 
Immediately on its being finished, and before the | 
owner of it had time to deposit her second egg, a 
cuckoo, which had for some days past been watch- 
ing with anxious eye the operations of the ac- 
centor, during the temporary absence of the said 
hedge accentor, quietly deposited in the nest 
her egg, which occupied but a few minutes, and ’ 
immediately took her departure to a neighbour- 
ing elm-tree, uttering at the same time her well- 
known cry of ‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,’ in rapid succession. | 
Of this egg the hedge accentor took no notice, but 
deposited her four eggs, and commenced incuba- 
tion. In due time this important office was com- 
pleted, and three hedge accentors and the cuckoo 
were brought to life (or rather light) ; the fourth 
egg of the accentor proved addled. In the course 
of three days the young accentors by some means, 
but by what means I could not ascertain, took 
their departure, as did also their mother, which I 
never saw again, nor any remains of the young; 
but the addled egg I found on the ground imme- 
diately beneath the nest. This departure took 
place in the evening, or early in the morning. On 
the fourth day, seeing the old cuckoo frequently 
fluttering about the hedge which contained the 


accentor’s nest and young cuckoo, I was induced | 


to watch her proceedings with some little care and | 
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attention. Taking my stand, not a great distance 
from the nest, under the wall alluded to, in a few 
minutes the old cuckoo flew over the wall to ‘the 
nest; I immediately applied a pocket telescope to 
my eye, and very distinctly saw the old bird feed 
its young. This occupation I watched some time 
every day, creeping nearer and nearer, till I could 
see distinctly the actual feeding of the young 
without the aid of the telescope or spectacles. I 
now became anxious to know whence the bird pro- 
cured its food, which I imagined, from its fre- 
quent visits to the nest, was at no great distance, 
and of what description it was. Knowing the 
cuckoo to be particularly fond of caterpillars, I 
walked into the garden, where there were some 
gooseberry bushes covered with caterpillars of 


Abrazas grossulariata ; thither I bent my steps, | 


and saw the cuckoo engaged in clearing the bushes 
of the caterpillars. When she had what she con- 
sidered sufficient for that meal, off she flew in a 
direct line over the wall, and, as if she had been 
shot, dropped on the other side, where the hedge 
in question was. In this manner the old bird con- 
tinued to feed her young as long as a caterpillar 
remained on the bushes. When they were finished, 
sho proceeded to a field near in quest of food; and 
through her diligence her progeny got as fat as a 
London alderman.” 

With this notice of one good point in its cha- 
racter, we leave the cuckoo. An old divine in- 
dulges the fancy that the Creator has allowed in 
| the lower animals the development of certain evil 
passions, in order that man might be the more dis- 
gusted with vice, and proportionably enamoured of 
virtue. According to this theory, the sow wallow- 
| ingin mud is a stimulant to cleanliness, and the 
| cuckoo dishonestly defrauding its simpler neigh- 
'| bours, and bringing up its family at the expense 
| of the industrious members of the feathered com- 
munity, is a sort of tacit exemplar of the con- 
temptible character of those who are addicted to 
|| similar practices in the affairs of human life. 





A GOOD FRIDAY IN ANDALUSIA. 


| In February, 1850, I found myself at Malaga, 
though no little amount of reasoning was 


|| necessary to convince me of the date. My 
| point of departure had been Edinburgh, where 
| deep crisp snow and piercing blasts had pro- 

claimed the reign of winter, as winter accord- 

ing to my northern ideas ought to be. Nor 

did Paris, where I remained for a few days, 

materially tend to alter the impression. All 
| there was winter, cold, boisterous, and sloppy— 
| &perpetual contention between hailstones, snow, 
sleet, and rain, each succeeding the other so 
rapidly that one. was puzzled to say whether 
wet or cold predominated in the wintry ele- 
mental strife. According to all rule, Paris in 
|} February should have been merry. It was not 
| 80, however. Traces of the preceding revolution 
were yet too evident. The people wore a look 
of sullenness. Fierce long revolutionary beards 
were remarkably in the ascendant. Men of all 
olitieal creeds talked ominously of the future. 
aris, indeed, was chilled with a double winter— 


the winter of material elements without, and 
the still more chilling winter of moral elements 
within. Glad enough was I then to leave the 
gay capital (gay now only by tradition or 
courtesy), and to seek the more genial south. 

My intention had been to pass from Mar- 
seilles seaward into Spain, but this intention 
had to be abandoned. England, in 1850, had 
barely recovered from the shock of that terri- 
ble malady, the cholera. As an Englishman 
coming from London, I was in the eyes of the 
Spanish government an infected person, amen- 
able to the regulations of quarantine. By some 
strange freak or oversight of government, how- 
| ever—which to call it I do not know—there 
was no restriction imposed on my going to 
Spain by land; so, retracing my steps to 
Avignon, I made the best of my way to Per- 
pignan, and passing thence to Barcelona un- 
challenged by the health officers, I was at 
liberty to go whither I pleased in Spain. I 
there embarked, and speedily found myself in 
the most delicious of all Spanish cities, the mild 
and balmy Malaga. There I was in Andalusia 
at last ; but I seemed to have outstripped time 
altogether, and left February behind me. The 
| valleys were green with luscious sugar-canes, 
under heavy loads of which quaint-looking 
close-shaved donkeys and mules * were pacing 
to the mill. Oranges and lemons were ripe 
| and tempting; the first crop of figs (in Spain 
there are two annually) was nearly ripe, and to 
make the illusion of summer yet more perfect, 
gentlemen were shading themselves from the 
sun’s rays with large umbrellas. 

Malaga, however, was not the place of my final 
destination. I had yet a journey of some forty 
miles before me, and if I do not give localities 
more particularly the reader must pardon me. 
In that town, or village, be it what it may, I 
have left behind me Spanish friends whom I 
respect. Whilst I was amongst them, they ex- 
hausted every device to make my time pass 
agreeably. T will not, therefore, particularise 
the spot where the so-called religious ceremonies 
soon to be described were performed. 

The reader is permitted to fancy me at length 
at my journey’s end. My course had lain along 
a mountain path, bearing a somewhat evil re- 
pute on account of the robber bands which 
infested it. I saw none, and I thought of none ; 
but if I had, my thoughts would have done no 
injustice to the locality. Murders and robberies 
are frequent enough between Malaga and the 
spot to which I had arrived. It is enough 
| to say that I escaped them all, and arrived 
safely at my final destination, where a large 
house, known as El Palacio, or the palace, 
had been prepared for my reception. Let no 
one attach a grand idea to this word Palacio, 
or think me showing off. I was one of a numer- 
ous party of English who had preceded me, 
and this same palace had been taken for us con- 
jointly, at the rate of about forty pounds per 











* Spanish donkeys and mules are always close shaven or 
| eli ped, except a transverse band of hair crossing the back, 
| falling down over each shoulder, and another band running at 
right angles to the former along the ridge of the back: thus 
| the two bands conjointlv imitate a cross. 
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annum. El Palacio, though not exactly 
like Windsor Castle or the Tuileries, and though | 
its designation, I must own, is somewhat inflated, | 
was, nevertheless, a very fine house, large, airy, | 
and cool—three great points in a climate so hot 
as that of Andalusia. It was built on the usual 
Spanish modification of the oriental principle, | 
consisting of a hollow square of apartments 
inclosing a central court-yard. The latter, 
when the sun shone, was covered with an awn- | 
ing, thus forming a delightfully cool apartment, 
where people might sit more comfortably than | 
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many and painful were the contentions, at first, 

between Spanish prejudice and Spanish polite. 
ness, before the latter finally asserted its pre- 
eminence in respect of me and my friends, 
Subsequently, when confidence arose between | 
us, and my Spanish neighbours could venture | 
to unfold their secret thoughts, I was at no logs | 
to account for their extreme prejudice, misre- || 
presented in Spain as protestants have been bh 
a designing priestcraft. Spaniards are told we | 
have no places of public worship—that we have 
no belief in Christ, and that we scarcely admit 


in the rooms. the existence of a Deity. We are regarded | 
I was now in the very heart of Andalusia, }as a soit of Jews; indeed, Judio will most || 
once the head-quarters of Moorish supremacy, | likely be the peculiar term of reproach used by | 
and which, even now, is half oriental both in | a Spaniard towards a protestant, if by chance 
the arrangement of its buildings and the aspect | the habitual politeness of the former should be 
of its people. Merry Andalusia! yes, thus is | overcome by angry emotions. 
it called, but I thought the designation a sad | One stniahie though painful instance of 
mistake. No guitars, no singing, no village | Spanish customs I must not here omit. I and 
games, the streets almost deserted all day long, | an English lady of our party were one evening 
and in the evening people moving about like | present ata tertulia, or convivial reunion, at the 
spectres all in black. The'ladies struck me as par- | house of a Spanish grandee. In the course of 
ticularly ghost-like, gliding rather than walking | the evening, a game of forfeits was proposed. I 
on the public promenade, their features half | forget its exact nature, but that matters little. 
concealed by the graceful though sombre look- | Suffice it to say, the game requires each person 


ing mantilla. Long drooping leaves of majestic 
palm trees, waving and rustling to every breeze 
that passed, added to the prevailing sadness. 
Behind this foreground of sombre funereal-look- 
ing men and women, gliding along between 
avenues of palm trees—picture to yourself the 
snow-capped Sierra Nevada in the rear, with 
his back of saw-like form bristling against the 
blue horizon, like the spines of some huge 
iguanodon ; then, reader, you will have the ele- 
ments of a scene of gentle melancholy, such as 
prevailed, but which can only be understood 
by being seen. 

“And this is merry Andalusia,” I said; 
‘where, then, is its merriment?” My friend, 
to whom I addressed this question, explained 
this cause of sadness. It was Lent. Deeper | 
and deeper, he informed me, the external 
symbols of grief would prevail, until Easter 
day. Then the Redeemer’s resurrection would 
be celebrated by a change from mourning to | 
mirth. My Spanish friends were already on | 
the qui vive about a so-called religious cere- | 
mony to be enacted. The chief incidents of 
the crucifixion were to be represented in one of 
these religious plays or mysteries not uncom- | 








taking part init to assume a fictitious name. 
The protestant reader who has been taught to 
reverence things holy, will shudder to be told 
that the first three names selected were Jesu, 
Maria, and Jose. No translation is needed. 
The second of these names was offered to the 
English lady, who without a moment’s hesita- 
tion retired from the circle. The retirement 
was not unnoticed by the hostess, who with true 
Spanish politeness saw the dislike we English 
had to the game as proposed ; accordingly, it 
did not take place, No feeling of the irrever- 
ence of her conduct seemed to have entered her 
mind, or that of the company. So deadening 
is the influence of superstition. 

After the conclusion of the tertulia, a young 
married lady, dona Emilia—I must not give 
her other names—she had no less than thirty- 
two—one of the guests, and a member of one of 
the first Spanish families, walked up to the 
English lady, seized her hand tremulously, and 
solicited the honour of her acquaintance. I need 
not say that honour was conceded. All the little 
formalities preparatory to a cementation of fe- 
male friendship in Spain, as well as elsewhere, 
came off according to the best stereotyped rules 











mon in Roman catholic countries, but which | of Castilian etiquette. Dona Emilia, with thirty- 
are carried to greater lengths in Spain, particu- | two names attached, duly called on the Eng- 
larly southern Spain, than elsewhere. I be-/| lish lady. Then the English lady called on 
lieve the conduct of the ceremony varies for dona Emilia; on which occasion the latter 








different localities. In some it is an in-door | 
erformance, in others the reverse. In some, 
iving actors assume the various characters ; in | 
others, this part is performed by marionettes. 
As regards the place to which my observations | 
apply, its inhabitants prided themselves on a| 
eon excellence of getting up the scene, both | 
lving personages and wooden images being 
called into requisition; of this, however, more 
by and by. t may be necessary here to state 
that no Englishman had ever before taken up 
his quarters in this Andalusian spot. No pro- | 
testant had ever before been seen there, and | 


kissed the former three times with much deli- 


| berative gravity, first on the forehead, after- 


wards on each cheek. This triple salute the 
English lady then returned in due course; 
which operation being performed, dona Emilia 
led her English friend to the sofa—the place 
d’honneur, by the by, in all Spanish drawing- 
rooms. A little gossip on things immaterial 
being duly discussed, my English friend rose 
to depart, dona Emilia leading her to the 
threshold, and the triple kiss being ee 
dona Emilia concludes the ceremony by at- 
nouncing in the sonorous Castilian words, Esta 


— 














| lie or private. I 
| without any impropriety. 
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su casa esta a la disposicion de usted.* This is 
nothing more than the set phrase in which a 
Spanish lady or gentleman intimates that fur- 
ther intimacy is desired. Though a set phrase, 
however, it is not devoid of meaning. The 
party to whom it has been addressed need not 
hesitate to visit the house on all occasions, pub- 
He may even introduce friends 


The acquaintanceship thus commenced be- 
tween dona Emilia and my friend soon ripened 
into something very intimate and confiding. The 
appellations dona and usted were soon dropped. 
Emilia and Pepa, which latter is a fancy Span- 
ish diminutive of Josephine, soon took their 
place ; individual peculiarities were frankly dis- 
cussed, and at length dona Emilia summoned 
up courage to ask a question, which, according 
to her own admission subsequently, had been 
weighing on her mind ever since the marque- 
za’s tertulia. 

“Why did you refuse the other day to join 
our game ?” 


“ Because to do so would have been contrary | 


to my religious principles.” 


“In what respect P”’ 


| pames.” 


“Ah, I thought so. Listen then,” continued 


| dona Emilia. “It was with no desire to offend 


that I asked, but to learn the real opinions of 


you English. I begin to think you different to | 
She then | 
fora moment checked herself. It was not diffi- | 
cult to see that a conflict reigned between cu- | 
My friend understood | 
eeling, and begged the Andalusian lady to | 


what I have been taught to believe.” 


riosity and politeness. 
the rf 


| speak unreservedly. 


| of my early life. 


“Listen, then,” continued she, “ to a passage 


| that you had no religious belief whatever, no 
| churches, and no ministers ; that, in short, you 


| were all a kind of heathen Jews. 
| my father, who had fought with the duke of) 
| Wellington, and who had been in England, | 
' laughed at these caprices, as he termed them ; | 


It is true, 


but my governess assured me all she said was 


| ttue, and my confessor repeated the assurance, 


so that my prejudices remained, as you will di- , 


rectly see. As a child I was as fund of horses 


| 2 Il am now. Well, one morning I saw at Se- 


ville a beautiful creature, larger than our Anda- 
lusian horses, and quite as graceful. I was de- 
lighted; I hastene 


animal for me. My papa assented. The idea 


never occurred to me that the horse had a fo- | 
Teign master, and I knew well that no Spaniard | 
| Would have refused my papa the privilege of | 
| buying it. 1 
| English 


The horse, however, belonged to an 
gentleman on his travels.” 


Se 





* This house is at your honour’s disposal 


| them ridiculous, others profane. 
“Because I object to make sport of holy | 


Learn in what manner I was | 
|| educated — what prejudices—what falsehoods. | 
4s for you English, and your country, I was | 
taught by my governess to believe that every | 
| Englishman was a drunkard—got drunk daily | 
after dinner, and fell asleep under the table; | 


back, begging of my papa | 
to find out the horse’s owner, and purchase the | 


** And so you could not make your purchase,” 
interposed my friend. 

“ Negotiations did not proceed to that length,” 
replied dona Emilia. ‘‘I no sooner found it was 
an English horse than I looked on the animal 
with disgust, if not with fear. I should as soon 
have thought of keeping a familiar demon. 
Thank you, thank you, muchas veces,” continued 

' she, “ for your rebuke the other evening. I have 
often lamented that there should be in the 
world people so bad as you English. It is 
false—I see it—I knowit. Tw has puesto una 
luz en el camino de mi vida—you have placed 
a light in the chamber of my life.” 

Now the above, far from being an extreme 
case, is of the commonest possible occurrence. 
Any material deviation would falsely represent 
the mind and opinions of ladies in Spain. Be- 
yond graceful dancing, manipulation of the 
fan, which last is a science of itself, and 
showy though unsound musical execution, the 
education of Spanish ladies is totally uncared- 
for. As to religion, it consists in blind obe- 
dience to the tyrannous dogmas of the priests, 

| and observance of minute ceremonies, many of 

The religious 

condition of Spanish men is somewhat different. 
|The greater number of Spanish women go 
through life in a state of mind equally removed 
from the extremes of treating things sacred 
with levity and of high-wrought enthusiasm. 
To avoid the study of matters involving such a 
number of conflicting thoughts, they enter into 
the compromise of not thinking at all. Their 
life is made up of the siesta and bull fights by 
day—tertulias, balls, the theatre, and other 
diversions of similar stamp in the evening. 
Amongst the men I have reason to believe that 
the non-thinkers are few; the greater propor- 
tion being divisible into devotees and latitu- 
dinarians, understanding the term in the sense 
of differing from the tenets of the church of 

Rome. 

To return from this digression, however, the 
whole of Passion-week I learned, was to be 
devoted as usual to a theatrical rendering of 
events preceding the crucifixion ; not a render- 
ing of the scriptural account, but of vague 
monkish legends as they have come down to 
the present day through the priests and monks 
of Spanish catholicism. I will not pretend to 
describe these events minutely, but will merely 
say that the village in which I resided was, 
during the whole of the week in question, in a 
state of masquerade. Some were dressed in re- 
semblance—according to traditional Andalusian 
notions—of ancient Roman legionary soldicrs ; 
others were clad in long purple robes, their 
faces disguised by hideous white masks ; others 
again had white garments. Simon the Cyrenian 
and Judas were two functionaries whose getting 
up was the most hideous conceivable ; a pro- 
minent characteristic of the latter, I remarked, 
was a copious flow of brick-red hair. 
| My Andalusian friends had formed a strange 
| conception of the Roman legionary soldier. 
| Let the reader picture to himself an individual 
| tightly laced in a coat of mail of gilt pasteboard, 


: | his head protected with a casque or helmet of 
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similar material, a long Spanish cavalry sword 
on his left side, a barbed spear in his right 
hand, and a profusion of long black hair hang- 
ing down in ringlets over his shoulders. This 
compound military object being reproduced to 
the mind’s eye, the reader will have a very 


tolerable notion of what a legionary soldier of , 


old Rome was, or was supposed to have been, 
according to Andalusian traditions. With hosts 
of these noisy gentlemen clattering to and fro, 
the people of the place were continually kept 
awake. Every move, every evolution of this 
Andalusian legionary corps, even to the detail 


of brandishing a spear, was in accordance with | 
| pressions of discontent were audible. 


— routine. I contented myself with 
eing present at the climax of this noisy 
demonstration—the part in which was repre- 
sented the Saviour’s final capture and convey- 
ance to the judgment hall of Pilate. 

The proceedings of Good Friday were varied 
by a change of actors, or, more properly speak- 
ing, by an addition of others to those whom I 
had already seen. Hitherto the parts of the 
performance had been taken by men, but now 
various images were brought out from the 
churches, and made to appear in a sort of open- 
air theatrical performance. Enthusiastic were 
the praises bestowed on these puppets. The 
splendour of their dresses, the wonderful move- 
ments of their arms and eyes, the promised 
brilliancy of the whole scene, were themes of 
much anticipatory comment. It was with feel- 
ings of no little curiosity therefore that I estab- 
lished my position in a balcony overhanging 
a sort of market-place, and from which the 


whole proceedings could be distinctly seen. I 


had not long to wait. The entire market-place 
was speedily thronged with a crowd of wooden 
saints, in gold bespangled dresses, of Nazarenes, 
of Pharisees, and of Sadducees. Real Spanish 
soldiers, cavalry as well as infantry, mingled 
in strange confusion with imitation Roman 
legionary ones. 

The great point in the performances of this 
morning was to be a certain automatic motion 
of the images paraded. Let me briefly attempt 
to describe these images. Each was borne on 
a platform, a sort of hand-barrow, and each 
being copiously adorned with robes, it was no 
difficult matter for persons to remain concealed 
under the folds of the latter. That such con- 
cealment was contemplated or took place I was 
ignorant at first; my friends having said 
nothing to me of that matter. I might have 
remained in ignorance of it to the end, had not 
an untoward accident made known the real state 
of things. Various hand raisings, head nod- 
dings, eye rollings and other automatic move- 
ments had already been performed, much to 
the credit of the images concerned, and seem- 
ingly to the satisfaction of my Spanish by- 
standers, when the accident to which I alluded 
sadly marred the effect, and served to remove 
the automatic performances, falsely so called, 
far from the sphere of the miraculous. The 
result, I confess, would have been ridiculous, 
had not the desecration of things holy been 
brought with such prominence before the mind. 

The accident arose in the following manner. 





The hand of an image of the Virgin had to lift 
a handkerchief to the face of an image intended 
to 23 erg her Son, when the handkerchief 
unfolding at the instant, had to show the im. 
print of our Lord’s face upon it. Such was the 
intention. Accordingly, the two wooden images 
were made to approach, and the Virgin’s arms 
were presently seen to twitch, as if convulsively, 
Rise, however, they obstinately refused to do, 
Something was out of order in their internal 
mechanism. At any rate, they so long refused 
to acquit themselves of their duties, that spee. 


_tators began to tremble for the result. Cir. 


cumstances had become critical, whispered ex. 
Just at 
this moment of time the long robes of the Virgin 
were seen to be in commotion, as though a dog 
or cat had taken refuge under them, and was 
at length trying to escape. It was neither dog 
nor cat, however, but the rubicund face of a 
Spanish priest that peered forth from this hiding. 
age otions of automatic cleverness vanish 
ike snow-flakes before sunbeams ; the priest’s 
function evidently consisted in pulling the ne- 
cessary strings. Protruding no more than head 
and shoulders from his draped recess, he di- 
rected his glance upwards to the arms of the 
marionette, and presently satisfied himself as 
to the cause of obstruction: the wooden arms of 
the image were stuck fast at the shoulder joints. 
This fact being satisfactorily made out, bodily 
came forth the priest and vigorously applied 
himself to a removal of the obstruction. Seizing 
the arms with a determined air, and as I thought 
with some little show of angry impatience, he 
began to work them up and down, just as one 
might be inclined to treat the handle of a re- 
fractory pump which had stuck fast on its hinge. 
This accomplished, the priest retired under the 


=o 





flowing draperies once more; the automaton’s | 


hands, no longer refractory, were seen to rise, 
bearing on them the handkerchief, which, in its 
turn unfolding, displayed a rude imitation of 
the Saviour’s face. This was the climax. A 
hum of satisfaction spread through the market- 
place, the lookers-on were enraptured; and 
clumsy, even considered as a mechanical feat, 
as the performance had been, it seemed to be 
regarded very much in the light of a miracle. 
The puppet performance did not terminate 
with this display, but I had seen enough of it, 
and can offer no personal testimony concerning 
the rest ; neither did my curiosity tempt me to 
attend the final performance of all—the en- 


tombment—which took place amidst a vast con- | 
course of admiring spectators, in the evening. | 


Nor had one any cause to regret this circum- 


stance, if the appearance of the coats and hats | 
of those who did attend might be accepted as | 


indications of the probable fate of my own. 


They were for the most part damaged, many | 
irretrievably ruined by the droppings of waxeD | 
streets, | 


tapers borne in the procession. The ver 
indeed, for many weeks subsequently, were 
varnished with a layer of wax, much to the 
discomfort of pedestrians, and bidding resolute 
defiance to all the melting efforts of an Andalu- 
sian sun. 

At length the long series of mummeries came 
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to an end, with the assumed period of the re- 
gurrection ; and this, by the way, according to 
Spanish tradition, or more probably the better 


| to accord with Spanish convenience, was fixed, | 
iH 


not for Easter day, but the night preceding. 
This absurd anticipation of the period is, I am 


| informed, not restricted to Andalusia, but pre- | 
| yails throughout the whole of Spain. 

event was proclaimed by a sudden and discord- | 
| ant jargon of all the church bells. Now, church | 


The 


| bells have the usual repute of being musical, 
| and so undoubtedly they are as we have them 
| in England; but of all the discordant noises 


| conceivable, the noise of Spanish bell-ringing | 
band of | 


| butchers hammering discord on marrow bones | 


| is the most abominable. A whole 


| 


and cleavers, a whole yard full of coppersmiths 


at work, a kettle drum lustily pounded, and a | 


| Chinese gong by way of thoroughly amalga- 
| mating the whole—these unpromising instru- 
| ments, I say, would discourse harmony itself in 


| comparison with the noise of Spanish bells. | 


| Then, as if the bells were not sufficiently de- 
testable, their clashing came mingled to the ear | 
with the piteous howling of dogs. On what 
retext I do not know, but throughout Spain it 


is considered permissible, I even believe meri- | 
| torious, to beat and otherwise ill treat the canine | 
No mercy is shown | 
them, as their limping gait and broken legs too | 
often testify. Such is one of the many examples | 
| that might be cited in proof of the cruelty of | 


species on Easter eve. 


| Spaniards to brute creatures. 
Amidst this din of cracked bells and dog 
| howlings I went to bed, and in the morning I 
found a change had come over the aspect of the 
whole place. The sadness of Lent had vanished 
quite. Guitars were tinkling, groups of people 
were dancing and singing, and the appellation of 
| “Merry Andalusia” seemed no longer mis- 
placed. 
| The above circumstances have been narrated 
| simply as the writer observed them ; it is left 
for the candid reader, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, to draw the conclusion, how far the 
| church in Spain does its duty by patronising 
| such exhibitions, and making the miserable 


| travestied teaching which they give, a substi- 


| tute for the diffusion of Scriptural truth. 


| 





| tranquil, is, according to Dr. Smith, about one 
| pint. Considering eighteen respirations to take | 
| place in one minute, about eighteen pints of pure | 


| THE VALUE OF FRESH AIR. 


| Taz human lungs possess upwards of one hundred 
| and sixty-six square yards of respiratory surface, 

every single point of which vast surface is in con- 
| stant and immediate contact with the atmosphere | 


| air which is being daily presented to this surface. 


inspired. Let us then consider the quantity of | poison. 


It will of course vary according to age, constitu- 
| tion, and mode of living. The quantity of air re- | 


| ceived at an ordinary inspiration, without any | 
| effort at all, and when the body and mind are | 


that short period. One little minute of healthful | 


| 


pints of pure air being diffused over that wonder- 
ful extent of delicate capillary net-work con- 
nected with the lungs. The quantity requisite 
| for an hour of health will thus be 1080 pints. 
| And, to continue the calculation, during one day’s 
| healthful existence, 25,920 pints, or no less than 
60 hogsheads of pure atmosphere must enter the 
| lungs; and this is allowing but one pint for each 
| inspiration, and but eighteen inspirations for each 
minute; though it must be clear to all, that during 
active exercise it frequently happens that in one 
' minute of time more than twice eighteen inspira- 
tions take place, and considerably more than a 
pint of air enters the lungs at a single inspiration. 

Now, this immense volume of air is on purpose 
to give life to the liquid essence of our food—life 
to the dead blood. Until acted upon by the atmo- 
sphere, the fluid which is traversing the lungs is, 
to all intents and purposes, dead; and, conse- 
| quently, totally incapable of repairing worn struec- 
| tures, of carrying on functions, or of maintaining 
auy vitality in the system: nay, it even contains 
in its elements a considerable quantity of perni- 
cious poison, brought to the lungs to be given out 
in the act of breathing, lest it should kill the 
human fabric. The poison alluded to is carbonic 
acid. To breathe in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid is death, as rapid as it is certain. 

Let us imagine, then, forty individuals to have 
entered a room of sufficient size to receive them 
without overcrowding. We may as well consider 
it an ordinary school-room, and the forty indivi- 
| duals, forty industrious pupils. This will give us 

an opportunity of noticing, among other things, 
| how impure air affects the thinking brain. Sup- 
| pose them diligently at work, then, in an un- 
| ventilated apartment, with the door and windows 
| closed. Now, calculating from the same estimates 
as before, in one minute from the time of entry, 
each of the forty pairs of lungs has performed 
eighteen respirations ; and with every respiration 
a pint of air has been deprived of a fourth-part of 
its oxygen; and the same volume of carbonic acid 
has been mingled with the atmosphere of the 
school-room. In one minute of time, therefore, 
40 times 18 pints, that is, seven hundred and 
twenty pints—as we are not speaking of adults, 
we will say six hundred pints of the inclosed air— 
have been deprived of no less than a fourth of their 
creative oxygen; while an equal volume of the de- 
stroying acid is floating in the apartment, and in- 
fluencing the blood at every inspiration. Or (which 
will be found, upon calculation, to amount to the 
same thing), in one single minute, as much as one 
hundred and fifty pints—upwards of eighteen gal- 
lons of air, have altogether lost their life-creating 
power; the deficiency being made up by a deadly 





Now, since such a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of you to reflect what change 
takes place in ten—what in twenty—what in 
half an hour—what must be the amount of poison 
which the lungs of these unfortunate victims are 
inhaling, after an hour of such confinement. And 
yet how common it is, not for school children 
alone, but for persons of all ages and conditions, 
to be shut up in low-pitched, badly-ventilated 
apartments, for more than five, six, or seven hours 


|| life cannct be enjoyed without about eighteen | together. Allow me to remind you that in the 





























224, 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 





human body the blood circulates once in 25 mi- 
nutes. In 2} minutes, all the blood contained 
in the system traverses the respiratory surface. 
Every one, then, who breathes an impure atmo- 
sphere 2} minutes, has every particle of his bleod 
acted on by the vitiating air. Every particle has be- 


come less vital—less capable of repairing structures, | 


or of carrying on functions: and the longer such 


air is respired, the more impure it becomes, and | 


the more corrupted grows the blood. Permit me 


to repeat, that after breathing for 2} minutes, an | 
atmosphere incapable of properly oxygenating the | 
fluids which are traversing the lungs, every drop | 


of blood in the human being is more or less poi- 
yoned; and in 24 minutes more, even the minut- 
est part of all man’s fine-wrought organs has been 
visited and acted upon by this poisoned fluid— 
the tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the sen- 
sitive nerves, the heart, the brain ; together with 
the skin, the muscles, the bones throughout their 
structure, in short, the entire being. There is not 
a point in the human frame but has been traversed 
by vitiated blood—not a point but must have suf: 
fered injury. 

Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours; he may live some days. He cannot 
exist a few minutes without air. And yet, what 
laws are so infringed as the laws of respiration ? 
In our temples of public worship, in our courts of 
justice, in our prisons, our mines, our factories, and 
our schools, ventilation was, until lately, almost 
disregarded—nay, is still, in many places, entirely 
disregarded. And as for private dwellings, it may 
be most unhesitatingly affirmed, that even for the 
wealthier classes of society, not one house in a 
hundred—perhaps not one in a thousand—is con- 
structed on sound sanitary principles with respect 
to its ventilation. I allude not so much to lower 
stories, as to dormitories. How rare to find a 
dormitory whose atmosphere at early morning 
would be no more tainted than when it was en- 
tered for repose the previous night. Yet, be it 
borne in mind, that whenever, after a night’s re- 
pose, the slightest degree of closeness is percepti- 
ble in a chamber, it is an incontrovertible proof 
that the chamber is not well ventilated ; and that 
whatever may have been the benefit which the 
system may have received from sleep, that benefit 
has been partly neutralized by the ill effects of an 
impure atmosphere.* 





THE AUTHOR OF “SWEET HOME.” 


As I sit in my garret, here in Washington, watch- 
ing the course of great men and the destiny of 
party, I meet often with strange contradictions in 
this eventful life. The most remarkable was that 
of J. Howard Payne, author of “ Sweet home.” I 
knew him personally. He occupied the rooms 
under me for some time, and his conversation was 
so captivating that I often spent whole days in 
his apartment. He was an applicant for office at 
the time—consul at Tunis—from which he had 
veen removed. What a sad thing it was to see 
the poet subjected to all the humiliation of office- 
seeking. Of an evening we would walk along the 





* « Hopley’s Lecture on Respiration.” London: J.Churchill. 


| streets. Once in a while we would see some family 
| circle so happy, and forming so beautiful a group, 
| that we would both stop and then pass silently on, 
| On such occasions he would give a history of 
| his wanderings, his trials, and all the cares inci. 
| dent to his sensitive nature and poverty. “ How 
| often,” said he, once, ‘‘ have I been in the heart of 
Paris, Berlin, and London, or some other city, and 
heard persons singing, or the hand-organ playing, 
‘Sweet home,’ without a shilling to buy the 
next meal, or a place to lay my head. The world 
has literally sung my song until every heart is fa- 
miliar with its melody. Yet I have been a wan- 
derer from my boyhood. My country has turned 
me ruthlessly from my office ; and, in my old age, 
I have to submit to humiliation for bread.” Thus 
he would complain of his hapless lot. His only 
wish was to die in a foreign land, to be buried by 
strangers, and sleep in obscurity. 

I met him one day looking unusually sad, 
“Have you got your consulate ? ” said I. 

“Yes ; and leave in a week for Tunis. I shall 
never return.” 

The last expression was not a political faith. 
Far from it. Poor Payne! his wish was realized: 
he died at Tunis. Whether his remains have 
been brought to this country I know not. They 
should be; and, if none others would do it, let the 
homeless throughout the world give a penny fora 
monument to Payne. I knew him, and will give 
my penny for an inscription like the following, 


HERE LIES 

J. HOWARD PAYNE, 

THE AUTHOR oF “ SWEET HOME.” 
A wanderer in life ; he whose songs were sung 
in every tongue, and found an echo 
in every heart, 

NEVER HAD A HOME. 

HE DIED 
IN A FOREIGN LAND! 


American Paper. 





THE SUNNY SIDE. 


Wovtnp’st thou live the most of life ? 
Would’st real happiness enjoy ? 

Would’st keep thy bosom free from strife ? 
Would’st all thy hours in love employ ? 

Be this thy motto, this thy guide— 

Look always on the sunny side / 


Afar down Poverty’s dark vale 
Thou may’st be early called to go: 
Courage! Let not thy courage fail ! 
Yonder a stream of light doth flow, 
Beyond the clouds, serene and wide ; 
Look thither on the sunny side / 


Petty annoyances will come, 

At times, in swarms, and buzz around 
Thee, till thy sometimes happy mind 

Alive is to no happy sound. 
Burst through them all with cheerful stride, 
And view them on their swnany side / 


Yes, all things earthly have their light 
And shade: the world itself revolves— 
One half in day, one half in night! 
Be therefore this of thy resolves, 
The first : whatever hap, what ill betide, 
Ever to look upon the sunny side! 
































